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Art. V. — 1. Self-Education, or the Means and Method of 
Moral Culture. Translated from the French of Baron de 
Gerando, by Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston : T. 0. H. P. 
Burnham. 1860. 

2. Essai sur la Vie et les Travaux de Baron de Gerando. 
Par Mlle. Octavia Morel. Paris. 1846. 

3. Notice Historique de Baron de Gerando. Par M. Mignet, 
Secretaire Perpe"tuel de l'Acade'mie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, lue a la Stance Publique Annuelle du 16 
De"cembre, 1853. 

It is a good sign of the times, when so shrewd a publisher 
as Mr. Burnham spontaneously reprints a work like Baron 
de Gerando's Self-Education ; for we understand that the 
translator, whose copyright has expired, did not even suggest 
the republication, and this is a third edition. It is the best 
manual of moral culture extant ; the only one indeed which en- 
ters into the minutiae of the method by which self-government 
may make religion and the love of virtue subserve to human 
perfection. We gladly take the occasion to give to our readers 
a general account of the author and of his numerous works. 
As one of his biographers has remarked, every book of his 
was an expression, not of his intellect alone, but of his whole 
being. Not only must we include an analysis of his books in 
any adequate memoir of him, but his life is a commentary 
and illustration of his works, redoubling their value and sig- 
nificance. 

Joseph Marie de Gerando was born at Lyons, February 25th, 
1772. His father was an architect of great talent and taste ; 
his mother was distinguished alike for her intellect, her energy, 
and her goodness. Their son owed them much ; but a certain 
severity of character and discipline perhaps operated to pro- 
duce in him a precocious gravity and timidity and reserve. 
His parents thought him dull, and his earlier instructors mis- 
understood him in the same way ; but as soon as he entered 
the College des Oratoriennes of Lyons, this judgment was re- 
versed. His success was brilliant in all serious studies, and 
sometimes he was obliged to take a carriage to carry home 
the prizes he bore away. 
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A dangerous illness, at the age of sixteen, developed the 
dominant idea of his life. He then prayed God to continue 
his existence, that he might devote it to the good of others. 
On his recovery, he signified his desire to enter into one of the 
religious orders whose worship of God takes the form of ser- 
vices rendered to men. For this end he went to the seminary 
of St. Irenaeus, to pursue his studies ; and having finished a 
course of philosophy there, he was about to be transferred to 
St. Magloire at Paris, just at the portentous moment when 
the French Eevolution was overturning France, and the Con- 
stituent Assembly closed the religious congregations. Not in 
ecclesiastical forms was he to serve his Maker ; but his subse- 
quent life proved that the vocation of serving humanity, when 
it is heard in the earnest heart, may not be set aside by the 
combinations of men ; for God makes the wrath of men to 
praise him and all things to work together to give opportunity 
for the good. 

The troops of the Convention descended upon Lyons from 
the heights of Auvergne on the 28th of September, charged 
with the commission of besieging and subduing the city. At 
the first news of this coming invasion Lyons had risen, 
and De Gerando had become a grenadier in the company of 
La Rue de Brisson. This company, being sent out to obtain 
provisions in the mountains of Forez, met the invaders, and 
had a sharp engagement, in which most of them fell, — De 
Gerando also being left for dead. But the victorious chief, 
going over the field of battle to gather up his prisoners, found 
him, not dead, but wounded, and arrested the sword of one of 
his followers as it was about to despatch him. Something in 
the noble form of the youth touched his imagination ; and he 
exclaimed, as he covered him with his body, " His life shall go 
only with mine ! " He could not, however, hinder his being 
made a prisoner, and De Gerando suffered for three months 
in a pestilential dungeon, before being brought to the tribunal 
for trial. This tribunal limited itself to proving active rebel- 
lion, and condemning the rebels, and he bravely resigned him- 
self to die; but to his astonishment, when the question was 
asked, " Was the prisoner taken with arms in his hands 1 " the 
same captain who had saved his life replied, " No." It was a 
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generous and beneficent prevarication, for it rescued De Ge- 
rando for the world, and set him at liberty. 

While he had been imprisoned, Lyons had submitted, and 
crowds of its inhabitants had perished by the hands of the 
executioner. His relatives, believing him dead, had cele- 
brated his funeral. To take service in the victorious army was 
his only safety ; and having become convinced that thus he 
might serve the cause of liberty and his country, without par- 
taking in any of the crimes that sullied the Revolution, he 
enrolled himself in the regiment of Les Chasseurs de la R6- 
publique, which he expected would be immediately ordered to 
the frontiers. It was, on the contrary, ordered into Lyons it- 
self ; where the belief of his death and the disguise of his new 
uniform might have protected him, had he not rendered him- 
self suspected by having fainted in the ranks at the sight of 
some of his late comrades led out to execution, and betrayed 
himself further by going to visit his mother. Then death or 
flight became his only alternative, and his commandant facili- 
tated the latter by sending him into Savoy to be cured of his 
wound, which had never been thoroughly healed. 

He escaped from Savoy into Switzerland, where he found his 
college friend, Camille Jordan, who, after the siege of Lyons, 
had taken refuge there. This friend had different character- 
istics and talents from De Gerando's, but kindred sentiments 
and ideas ; and trials undergone in the same cause cemented, 
with mutual devotions and confidence, an attachment that 
was unalterable. They now studied and traversed the beau- 
tiful country together, gathering the traditions of liberty, and 
observing its social fruits. On one occasion, when caught in 
a storm of snow on the mountains, De Gerando sank down 
helpless and insensible, and Camille Jordan carried him in his 
arms to the next village. But they were finally compelled to 
separate from utter lack of the means of living, Camille Jor- 
dan going to England, where he studied the representative 
government which he afterward defended in France, and De 
Gerando to Naples, where he became an accountant clerk in 
the banking-house of a rich relative, and worked daily, from 
dawn to twilight, to earn his bread. 

But though the day belonged to his employer, eight hours of 
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the night were his own ; and he gave the largest part of these 
to study. Being without books, he meditated and wrote books 
himself. His "Nights at Naples" is still preserved in manu- 
script by his friends, and evinces a fact which was a great 
source of satisfaction to himself when he afterward had the 
opportunity of extensive reading ; namely, that he had antici- 
pated the conclusions of the best authors on all the subjects 
upon which he had reflected. He lived at a time when every- 
thing was questioned ; and even an ordinary mind would have 
been quickened into originality. He proposed problems, traced 
out methods, observed nature unhampered by masters and 
by books. During his vacations he retired to a hermitage 
near the crater of Mount Vesuvius, on an island formed 
by two streams of lava, which unite in a burning river 
at the foot of the wood-covered hillock. Of this retreat De 
Gerando subsequently said, " Rarely have I been so happy. 
A small library was within my reach, but a sublimer book 
was before my eyes, suggesting inexhaustible reflections." 
One of his biographers extracts from the " Nights in Naples " 
expressions of devotional transport and of self-dedication to 
the cause of humanity, which prove that at least one soldier 
of the Revolution was a devout Christian, and one philosopher 
of the eighteenth century studied upon his knees. 

" O God ! " he exclaims, at the close of one of these meditations, 
" it is good for the upright man to raise himself to thee ! Happy is 
he who, beholding thee with clearness, fully submissive to thy order, 
repenting the faults of his infirmity without being discouraged by them, 
and inspired by love of the good, constantly seeks from thee consola- 
tion and repose, and draws from thee strength against danger, and love 
for his brethren. I come to thee to repair my soul, after the dry and 
sterile labors and insignificant conversations which are inevitable to 
my actual relations, and the mechanical occupations which fill up my 
days. Thou pourest upon me science, thou replenishest my faith, thou 
calmest my imagination. I know that I wish to enter into the order of 
thy Providence ; and I rest my fate upon thy wisdom and bounty. As 
I sincerely seek to fulfil in everything thy will, and to confirm myself 
in thy order, I hope in thy mercy, — and this is my confidence and my 
joy. Beautiful night, I quit thee, with thy delights of devotion and 
meditation. One day I shall quit the light ; but glory to the Supreme 
Ordainer that it is my happiness to say, Blessed be his will ! " 
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The amnesty pronounced on the 9th Thermidor gave liberty 
to De Gerando and Camille Jordan to return to Prance. In 
the year 1797 the latter was elected, by the city of Lyons, to 
the Council of Five Hundred ; and De Gerando accompanied 
his friend to Paris, and by his counsel and sympathy supported 
him in his views, when he became a leader in the Constitu- 
tional party, which opposed the excesses of 1793 without yield- 
ing the principles of 1787. It is well known that this was a 
position of great danger ; and Camille Jordan's courage, as 
reporter of the commission regulating public worship, exposed 
him to suspicion. The coup d'etat of the 18th Pructidor 
would have banished him, with so many others, to Sinnimari, 
but for the watchful friendship of De Gerando, who dragged 
him from his bed on the night of the 17th, and concealed him 
in the house of Madame de Grimaldi, in the Rue de Planche. 
Prom this retreat the two friends soon afterward escaped into 
Germany, and found refuge in the city of Tubingen, where, 
instead of entering on a new career, in which their abilities 
would have insured them personal success, they aided each 
other in completing their education in philosophy and the sci- 
ence of government, with the ultimate purpose of serving 
their country. De Gerando, who knew the German tongue, 
taught it to his friend ; Camille Jordan taught De Gerando 
English, and their mutual studies in these two noble litera- 
tures had a marked effect in giving a cast to their minds, 
which thus were enabled to combine with the brilliancy of 
their Celtic genius the profound wisdom of the Germanic 
intellect, as exhibited at the opposite poles of English experi- 
ment and German synthesis. 

De Gerando made the acquaintance, during this year, of 
the lady whom he subsequently married. Mademoiselle An- 
nette de Rathsamhausen was of a noble house of Alsace, who 
frequented, with other young persons, the literary circle of the 
poet Pfeffel at Colmar, where Camille Jordan and De Gerando 
were most hospitably received. She had been a model of filial 
piety during the storms of the Revolution, which had ruined 
her family. She became the best of wives to De Gerando, 
whose natural modesty and reserve put him in need of the 
inspiration derived from her ardor and energy of character. 
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Gifted in intellect, and richly cultivated, her conversation had 
a singular charm, from her originality of thought, and vivaci- 
ty of conception ; and her letters were models of elegance. 
Madame de Stael, in speaking of them, said that she knew 
but two women whose style of writing was superior to her 
own, — Madame de Gerando and Madame Necker de Saussure. 
One of De Gerando's biographers has appealed to his sons to 
give some of their mother's letters to the public. 

In 1798, when Camille Jordan went a second time to Eng- 
land, De Gerando returned to Prance. He was not compro- 
mised, and was able to re-enter the army. It was his good 
fortune to be sent back in garrison to Colmar. It was at this 
moment that a programme of the French Institute fell into his 
hands, in which he found that the Class of Moral and Political 
Sciences had offered a prize of five hectogrammes of gold to 
whoever would best treat the following question : " What has 
been the influence of signs on the formation of ideas ? " This 
vast and delicate problem the intellectual young soldier under- 
took to solve, though the time for competition was so near, 
that, but for the enthusiastic sympathy of Mademoiselle Rath- 
samhausen and two of her intimate friends, who assisted her 
in copying it, he could not have finished the work in season. 

In this, his first work, De Gerando exhibited all the advan- 
tages of his independent self-culture. The philosophic school 
of transformed sensation was reigning in Prance. That school 
considered science to be formula ; ideas, words ; the occasions 
of phenomena, their principles ; the sign of an object, its 
nature. Condillac, its accredited founder, had maintained 
that all the art of thinking was in the instruments which 
thought creates ; that the laws of things could not be known, 
but only the processes that transmit them. His school main- 
tained that the sciences were brought to perfection by perfect- 
ing the terms by which science is expressed ; that the art of 
expressing could add something to the art of thinking. 

De Gerando burst the trammels of this dry nominalism. 
He said, " Condillac partly tells us what signs are to the 
mind ; but he has not told us what the mind is to signs, and 
how it acts vipon them." He thought it necessary to give an 
account of the faculty of conceiving, before he should con- 
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sider the faculty of expressing conceptions. He recognized in 
the soul, not only the passive power of sensation, but active 
faculties, from whose exercise result the ideas that precede the 
invention of signs. His analysis of the human understand- 
ing affirmed a spiritual being. He made thinking a function 
of the mind, as motion is a function of the body. As our 
bodies feel matter without our will, so our minds feel spirit 
without our will ; but action, whether of body or mind, is 
another thing ; and action of mind is necessary to the produc- 
tion of language. In following out languages into their 
formations, he demonstrated that they were not merely mirror- 
like reflections of things in a passive medium, but representa- 
tions of our ideas of things, — ■ ideas in their turn being not 
passions, but actions of the internal principle. He conclud- 
ed that the perfection of language does not produce the 
perfection of science, but results from perfect science, and 
adds to it its last finish. In fine, words do not discover 
truth, but proclaim it. 

The French Academy crowned this memoir, and were aston- 
ished to learn that it was written by a soldier. Two members 
of the Institute — Garat, who sat in the Council of Five 
Hundred, and Francis de Neufchateau, who was Minister of 
the Interior — immediately demanded his discharge of the 
Minister of War (Scherer), which was the more easily ob- 
tained, as the army was now resting on its laurels, after hav- 
ing enlarged the borders of France. De Gerando went to 
Paris to receive the prize, and there he was especially exempt- 
ed from military service that he might have leisure for think- 
ing ; the Minister of the Interior making him Secretary of 
the Bureau of Arts and Commerce on a modest salary, while 
the Academy elected him a corresponding member, and its 
members introduced him to the brilliant society of Auteuil. 
Many other learned societies forthwith made him their asso- 
ciate, and it was not long before he was teaching moral phi- 
losophy at the Lyceum, where La Harpe occupied the chair of 
Literature. M. Necker and Madame de Stael put the beautiful 
residence of St. Ouen at his disposal, and there, in the early 
days of his happy married life, he expanded his Academical 
memoir into a work of four volumes, which he published in 
34* 
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1800, under the title of " The Signs of the Art of Thinking, 
considered in their mutual Relations." 

This work was written in a vigorous style, and the chapters 
which show the influence of language upon the development 
of the faculties — especially the one headed De la Parole 
et du Chant — are models of eloquence. As a natural se- 
quence to this, in 1801 he published, at the instigation of the 
Institute, a letter which he had addressed to Captain Baudin 
and his companions, upon La MUhode d suivre dans V Obser- 
vation des Peuples sauvages. In showing how the traveller 
was to study the languages of savages, he traces an analytic 
picture of languages, showing how to follow up their natural 
formations to the primitive elements ; and in his risumi he 
lays the basis of a general grammar. He counsels the trav- 
eller to enter into complete communication with the savage, — 
to study all the means by which he manifests his thought, 
considering him in 'his moral and physical individuality, as 
well as his social relations, which involve his industrial and 
political life. Nor is this all. True to the ruling principle of 
his soul, he labors to make his traveller become a missionary 
of civilization and religion. 

In 1802, the Institute named De Gerando a Corresponding 
Member of the Class of Moral and Political Sciences, in the 
place of General Caffarelli du Falga, who fell at the siege of 
St. Jean d'Acre ; and he pronounced the funeral eulogy on 
this brave soldier, who united so much learning and virtue in 
his short and glorious career. During this same year he 
founded the Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture and 
Industry, and pronounced the discourse at its opening. He 
was elected the first President of this Society, and to the end 
of his life fulfilled the duties of its Secretary-General. Every 
year he made a report on its labors, and on the prizes decreed 
for discoveries and improvements. These reports, which are 
models of precision, fill several volumes of the Bulletins of 
the Society. It was also in 1802 that De Gerando composed 
his treatise upon the " Genesis of Human Knowledge," and 
carried away the prize of the Academy of Berlin, which 
crowned it and ordered its publication. In this essay, he 
takes neither the ground of the pure idealist, nor that of the 
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mere sensationalist, but explains the development of all our 
ideas by the concert of reason and the senses, whether those 
ideas are particulars or universals, simple facts or complicated 
laws, perceptions of the physical universe or abstract contem- 
plations of God. In this treatise De Gerando continues his 
refutation of Condillac, begun in his essay upon signs, and, 
like all his other works, it associates moral ideas with the 
most abstract questions of metaphysics ; for with him thought 
was never separated from moral sentiment. 

These two works gave him a European reputation. The 
last was written in seventeen days, and in less than two years 
afterward his renown was extended by his " Comparative His- 
tory of Philosophic Systems." Francis Bacon had in his day 
suggested the idea of a history of what human intelligence 
had achieved. De Gerando was the first to attempt anything 
of the kind ; and if it has been followed by other works more 
profound in plan, and less diffuse in style, yet he has the 
merit of being a pioneer who did not lead his followers astray. 
It is what the first History of Philosophy ought to have been, 
a comparative anatomy of systems. Having surveyed philoso- 
phy in its purely theosophic forms, in its Oriental cradle, he 
goes to Greece, and gives the psychological biography of Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle ; analyzes their teachings, and the 
schools of Athens and Alexandria, which grew out of them ; 
proceeds through the Middle Age and the Arabic schools ; fol- 
lows out the revival of learning with the analysis of Bacon, 
the creator of modern science, Descartes, the liberator of 
reason, Leibnitz, the harmonizer of spirit and matter, the 
circumspect Gassendi, the wise Locke, the exclusive Condillac, 
the idealist Malebranche, the pantheist Spinoza, the laborious 
Wolf, the great transcendentalist Kant, and his two chief 
disciples, Fichte and Schelling, who divided their master's 
doctrine, — the one effecting the apotheosis of thought, the 
other the idealization of nature. He sets over against each 
other the two orders of systems, the one resting on the direct 
action of reason, the other on the external power of observa- 
tion ; the first keeping in view the instrument, the second the 
object of knowledge ; the former leading to the laws of intelli- 
gence, the latter to the laws of things ; the one launching man 
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into the beauties and grandeurs of the spiritual, and the 
other assuring him of a continually better comprehension and 
enjoyment of the material world. He analyzes all the facts he 
encounters in this broad survey, determining the general 
causes of progress, and drawing out a practical code for the 
administration and application of science for its own advance- 
ment, and the better ordering of the individual mind. He 
classifies and judges all systems according to the manner in 
which they answer the question of the origin of knowledge ; 
for the answers to that question involve all the rest of a sys- 
tem by necessary consequence. He also undertakes to sig- 
nalize the vice and insufficiency of each system, and to show, 
on the other hand, what may be usefully retained in each, 
coming to the conclusion that error is never absolute, but 
only a partial and exclusive view of truth. He aspires to 
bring about a treaty of peace between all lovers of truth, 
whatever opinion they hold. In short, he aims to unite the 
interests of morality and reason, whose strict association is, in 
his eyes, the true end of philosophy. His principal end in 
publishing this work was to guide young people in the study 
of philosophy, by giving them the right points of view for 
their search after truth. There cannot be found a philosophi- 
cal work more desirable to put into the hands of the higher 
classes of American schools ; for the best introduction to 
philosophic studies is a just estimate of what has already 
been accomplished by past ages. The eloquence of the book 
would facilitate the acquisition of its contents. His parallel 
between Aristotle and Plato ; his picture of the age of Pericles ; 
of the age when Greek literature and philosophy were carried 
to Rome ; of the introduction of philosophy among the Arabs ; 
of the establishment of Christianity, and its influence upon 
science, civilization, and morals, — are specimens of admirable 
writing. The pages consecrated to Gerson, the reputed author 
of the " Imitation of Christ," breathe a piety as tender as that 
of Fenelon. One great excellence of the book is the scrupu- 
lous care with which the author always indicates the sources 
whence he has drawn his numerous quotations, and the ele- 
ments which serve as the basis of his judgments. 

In 1805, De Gerando was elected Titulary Member of the 
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Institute by the Class of History and Literature, in the place 
left vacant by the death of the historian Gamier. This Class 
afterward changed its name to that of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres. 

It was in this year, also, that he was called into the Superior 
Administration of the State. M. de Champagny, who suc- 
ceeded Chaptal as Minister of the Interior, accepted the ap- 
pointment on the condition that De Gerando should be joined 
as Secretary-General, who, though preferring a retired and 
scientific life, could not refuse the occasion of being useful to 
a friend and of serving his country at the same time. The 
Minister of the Interior at that time presided over Public In- 
struction, and over Public Works and Agriculture ; and De 
Gerando, by his indefatigable activity and genius, met all the 
requisitions of the place, at the period when the French Em- 
pire had its widest extent. Administration was everything, 
now that the Assembly was no more ; and in his arduous 
office De Gerando exhibited the rare talent of conciliating the 
exigencies of the public service with perfect benevolence to 
its agents. With the method he had acquired as a philosopher, 
he drew up projects, wrote reports, penetrated to the bottom 
of all the complicated business, decided and expedited every- 
thing, and yet avoided arbitrariness, and so tempered absolute 
authority, that his skilful and paternal administration left inef- 
faceable traces in the minds of those who were witnesses to it. 
He also prepared and wrote out all the details of the new 
organizations of the recently conquered states, which Cham- 
pagny was charged with presenting to the Emperor at Milan. 
At this time he was so overloaded with work, that he was 
obliged to give two nights in the week to labor, besides every 
day, in order to accomplish what was necessary to be done ; 
and it often happened that, while he was writing one despatch 
himself, he was dictating to three secretaries employed on 
three others. Napoleon required of his civil officers the same 
celerity and intelligence expected from his military com- 
manders, valuing civil executive talent as highly as genius 
for war. In 1805, De Gerando also went with Champagny to 
Genoa, to assist in the reunion to Prance of the Ligurian 
Republic. 
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But in the midst of all these cares of state, he this year 
carried away the prize of the Institute by his essay on Dumar- 
sais, the restorer of grammar, which included an account of 
all that philosopher's scattered productions, and a summary of 
all his articles in the Encyclopaedia. He also pronounced at 
the Academy of Turin a discourse upon IS Influence que V Es- 
prit de Meditation exerce sur les Lettres, having been elected a 
member of the Academy as a testimony of its gratitude for 
the service rendered the city by the reorganization of its cele- 
brated University. 

In 1806, Napoleon demanded of his Minister of the Interior 
a general tableau of the situation of his vast empire, which 
was to be read to the Legislative Corps. This important labor 
was confided to De Gerando, and he accompanied the Minister 
to the Council of State, when the paper was submitted to the 
Emperor. Napoleon, who always required from those with 
whom he conversed brief, categorical answers, indicating a 
perfect knowledge of the matter in hand, pressed him, on 
this occasion, with questions upon all branches of the interior 
administration. De Gerando, with calmness, precision, and a 
skill which astonished the members of the Council, made en- 
tirely satisfactory replies. " Very well, sir, sit down," said the 
Emperor, pointing to a seat by the side of the Due de Bassano. 
The next day he received the nomination of Master of Be- 
quests. In 1808, Napoleon evinced his estimate of the man- 
ner in which De Gerando fulfilled the duties of his place, by 
making him one of the Junto for the organization of Tuscany ; 
on which occasion he introduced into public life Nau de 
Champlouis and Camille Pe"rier, by appointing them his sec- 
retaries. To the end of his life, these distinguished men were 
his ardent friends, and always expressed with warmth how 
much they owed to the inspiration of his character. 

In the same year the Emperor demanded of the Institute a 
report of the Progress of History and Literature since 1789, 
with their actual State. De Gerando was charged with mak- 
ing this report, and it made a felicitous appendix to his Com- 
parative History of Philosophical Systems. The Institute 
caused it to be printed in 1810. In 1809, the States of the 
Church were united to France, and Napoleon named a Coun- 
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oil, composed of five members, to take possession of the 
country, organize its administration, and establish the French 
law. De Gerando was one of this Council, though he would 
gladly have refused the office. Mignet says, " People might 
disapprove at that time, but could not resist." De Gerando 
went to Rome, determined to repair or diminish the evil 
already done, to prevent as much as possible future evil, and 
to take no part in acts purely political, but to reserve his 
action for the interior administration, — public instruction, 
commerce, the care of bridges and causeways, and the interest 
of the fine arts. He found means to retard the harsh secular- 
ization of convents, and to obtain from the Emperor a pro- 
vision that every devotee to religion, who was restored to civil 
life, should recover his full liberty, and, if he wished, should 
continue in his monastic relations. He was the supporter of 
all legitimate claims, made by any individual ; and found 
means to succor the exiled Charles Emmanuel, in the poverty 
and destitution to which his charities had reduced him. All 
the hospitals and establishments of beneficence owed also to De 
Gerando's enlightened philanthropy the preservation of their 
property, and the amelioration of their interior administration. 
He even suppressed beggary ; an immense result in a country 
deprived of industry, with a population naturally indolent, 
with whom to do nothing is the supreme enjoyment, notwith- 
standing their great brilliancy of natural gifts. He organ- 
ized at Rome home-succors for the poor, a thing unknown 
before. He encouraged public education, from the depart- 
ments of elementary instruction to the heights of science. At 
Perugia he organized a university, and the grateful inhabitants 
made a present to him of a magnificent picture by Perugino, 
which now adorns the Italian Gallery in the Louvre. Under 
his administration agriculture was improved, commerce ex- 
tended, and industry developed. The fine arts found in him 
a sure and intelligent protection. The son of an artist himself, 
he had a very delicate and just feeling for the art ; and his 
eminently poetic soul knew how to seize and appreciate the 
beautiful under all its forms. He submitted to the Emperor 
a plan for restoring the ancient monuments of Rome. Na- 
poleon asked how much money he needed to do all he pro- 
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posed. " Two or three millions," replied De Gerando. " I 
will give five millions," said the Emperor. With this ample 
revenue, he cleared out the Coliseum, repaired the Appian 
Way, dug into the Capitoline Hill, and, surrounding himself 
with engineers, sat down in the Pontine Marshes to drain the 
land, cut canals to carry off the water, bring earth upon the 
boggy soil to make it firm, and render the Roman Campagna 
healthy. The remembrance of all his good works, which were 
interrupted before their completion, is still dear to Italians. 

Having returned to France in 1811, he had the courage to 
unveil to the Emperor all the faults that had been committed 
in annexing the Roman States, and the insuperable difficulty 
of rectifying them. When he re-entered his own house that 
night, he said to Madame de Gerando, " We had best make 
ready for Vincennes," so persuaded was he that disgrace from 
the Emperor would follow his revelations. Madame de Ge- 
rando replied : " Whatever happens, my love, I am content 
since you have done your duty." But in the night a messenger 
arrived from the Minister of the Interior to say that Napoleon 
had named him Counsellor of State. The great man had 
understood the good man. De Gerando sat in this Council 
till his death — thirty-six years — through all the changes of 
government. In 1812 he was sent to Spain, to do in Cata- 
lonia what he had done three years before in Italy. But it 
was a more perilous office, Catalonia being in arms against the 
French invaders. Nevertheless, De Gerando did so much 
good, and made his beneficence so patent, that, while no other 
French official was able to move, unless siirrounded by a 
military guard against the guerillas, he traversed the whole 
province, to examine into everything, and found the people 
always enthusiastically friendly. On this occasion, the military 
commander of the French said, " These devils of civilians ; 
they will have more courage than we ! " His influence was 
so great, that the Spanish military leaders, General Lacy and 
Baron d'Erolles, proposed a pacification, on condition of his 
being the mediator ; but the Due de Feltre, then Minister of 
War, defeated the project, out of private pique because he had 
been excluded from the negotiation. While De Gerando was 
in Catalonia, he made the only active personal enemy that he 
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seems ever to have had. It was a functionary 'whom he had dis- 
placed for fraud, but whom he reinstated on a promise of re- 
pentance, with an appeal to him " not to ruin the father of a 
family." But the beneficiary hated his benefactor ; and his 
malignity pursued De Gerando for years with calumny, which 
produced some inconvenient effects during the Restauration. 
But De Gerando opposed to this enmity only silent contempt. 
It was not till 1813 that he returned to Prance, though he had 
long solicited a recall. He returned with health and fortune 
ruined. "While others in similar situations accumulated riches 
from the spoils of the conquered, such was his severe probity 
and scrupulous delicacy, that he always came out from all his 
high positions with diminished revenues. No stolen works of 
art, or marvels of foreign industry, enriched his humble dwell- 
ing, with the two remarkable exceptions of the picture already 
mentioned, and of a work of a Spanish painter, Apparico, rep- 
resenting Socrates instructing a young man, and holding in 
his hand the dialogue which De Gerando had read in the 
Capitol. This picture was given as a testimony of gratitude 
for the care De Gerando had bestowed on the Spanish school 
at Rome, which he found languishing, and without resources. 

De Gerando returned to Paris at the epoch of the first Res- 
toration ; and was continued on the list of Councillors of State 
in 1814, where Napoleon also found him on his escape from 
Elba. De Gerando declared to him that he had taken the oath 
to Louis XVIII. , and had not signed the act of March 25th, 
which relieved the Emperor of his act of abdication. But 
Napoleon knew that he was not a politician, but a servant of 
his country, whose good he never postponed to that of a sov- 
ereign, and he not only retained him in the CoTincil, but named 
him Imperial Commissary for the Departments of the East, to 
organize the defence of the territory. 

At the second Restoration, De Gerando continued to sit in 
the Council, notwithstanding some efforts to exclude him ; for 
the Due Matthieu de Montmorency, his intimate friend, declared 
to the Court of Charles X, that it would disgrace the govern- 
ment to put him out of office. In the Committee of Legis- 
lation and of Litigation, whose Vice-President he became, he 
courageously defended acquired rights, and showed himself a 
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learned interpreter of the laws. The most thorny questions, and 
the most delicate contests between the delegates and admin- 
istrators of the government, were judged by him. His reports 
remain in the archives as models. No detail escaped him. 
The superficial were sometimes impatient of his accuracy ; but 
sincere men, who wished to do their duty, were glad to assist 
in his scrupulous investigations, and valued him as the guide 
of their judgment and an inspirer of their conscience. 

In exercising his high functions in the state, De Gerando 
had long been struck with the want of special knowledge on the 
part of the agents of government, whenever there was a ques- 
tion of the interpretation and application of laws ; and he con- 
ceived the project of creating in France a chair of Adminis- 
trative Law. Having succeeded, he was himself called to the 
professorship. For his first course he prepared a comparative 
history of public law in France and in foreign countries. He 
then traced laws to their elements, and showed their insepa- 
rable relations with the moral sentiment, which alone could 
give them their sanction, before they can become a part of the 
progressive life of a people. He set forth with energy and 
with noble dignity the personal duties that the public func- 
tionary ought to fulfil toward society on the one hand, and 
government on the other ; and his own consciousness furnished 
him with the best of examples. 

In 1821, this chair of Administrative Law was suppressed 
by the ministry of Corbiere, and not re-established till 1828, 
when the Minister of Public Instruction called De Gerando to 
it again. At this time, when all studious youth, and men 
desirous of his instruction, pressed around him, he would 
go into the lecture-room with the synopsis of his discourse 
in his hand, and would sometimes have a dozen volumes 
on his desk, from which to make his citations. Then, after 
his luminous prolegomena, he would open a conversation. 
Nor did he confine himself to this mode of instruction ; but 
in his own saloon, at his own table, the young people whom 
he taught always found him ready to answer their ques- 
tions, and direct their individual investigations. In 1829 he 
published in four volumes his Institutes of French Adminis- 
trative Law, — the most methodical and best code of adminis- 
trative law that exists. 
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But to go back to 1821. In that year L'Ecole des Chartes 
was created, through the exertions of De Gerando. Its object 
was to rescue the old annals, and to teach the art of decipher- 
ing them to meritorious young persons, under the direction of 
skilful masters. This school has rendered already invaluable 
services to history and paleography. 

But in dwelling so long upon De Gerando as a philosopher 
on the one hand, and as a statesman on the other, we have 
too long neglected the details of his life, considered in the 
more interesting relation of benefactor to the poor and suffer- 
ing. Yet in this career he was pre-eminently great, and per- 
haps it will be of the highest benefit to our readers to make 
a portrait of him in all these particulars ; for he did not 
confine himself to one department of beneficence. As early 
as during his residence in Germany with Camille Jordan, his 
private journals record his charitable actions. His observa- 
tions in Germany upon the methods adopted by the govern- 
ments for diffusing knowledge among the people had early 
caused him to work for the establishment of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Industry ; and amidst all the political 
excitements of the Hundred Days he completed what that 
society began, by connecting with it another association for 
the elementary education of the laboring classes. We can- 
not but feel the grandeur of a soul thus engaged in patiently 
laying the deep foundations of freedom and social institutions 
amidst the general bouleversement. Struck with the marvel- 
lous results of the Lancasterian method in England, he opened 
a model school in Paris, and a rural primary school at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, on the plan of mutual instruction. He was the 
soul of the new society : presided over it ; undertook its vast 
correspondence ; drew up circulars, in which were rules for 
adopting the improved method, whose ingenious processes he 
explained, defending its merits without exaggerating its scope. 
But he was not satisfied with children's learning to read, write, 
and cipher in the shortest possible time. Instruction, with 
him, was only an instrument of education, and not its end. 
He saw that this instrument might become fatal in the hands 
of those destitute of moral principle. But he felt the value 
of the new method in the number of individuals whose in- 
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struction it could seciire, not in the short time it would take 
to teach them ; and all the time saved he wished to have ap- 
propriated to moral and religious education. Having seen in 
Germany the happy moral influence exercised by music in the 
primary schools, he wished to introduce it into the French 
schools, and found a coadjutor and instructor in this delight- 
ful art in M. Wilhelm, who founded and extended over the 
whole kingdom the Orphean Society. 

In 1820 the Academy of Lyons offered a prize for the best 
essay upon the means of recognizing actual indigence, and 
rendering almsgiving mutually beneficial to giver and receiver. 
De Gerando then wrote the " Visitor of the Poor," and took 
the prize ; and his essay was afterward crowned by the French 
Academy, and received the Montyon prize, which is given for 
works useful to morals. He consecrated the first prize to 
founding a savings-bank at Lyons, like the one already 
founded in Paris. This essay was afterward enlarged and 
published, went through many editions, and was translated 
into several foreign tongues. Miss Peabody translated it into 
English in 1832, and it was published in Boston, with a Pref- 
ace by Dr. Tuckerman, and noticed in several of the periodi- 
cals. Matthew Carey republished the Preface, and had it 
thrown upon a thousand doorsteps in the city of Philadelphia. 
But a singular coincidence of circumstances caused the loss 
of nearly the whole edition. The work ought to be reprinted 
for the benefit of the provident societies of the American 
cities. As long as the pauperism of Europe is poured upon 
our shores, and while the functionaries of our government 
are more engaged in personal aggrandizement than in pro- 
moting the equalization of property to that degree which is 
compatible with the freedom of industry, a work like this is 
an important manual for every citizen who has a human heart. 
With a skill that could be obtained only by personal practice, 
he points out the signs of real poverty, and shows how false 
poverty simulates it. Charity worthy of the name, he says, 
does not merely or chiefly give gold, but moral amelioration. 
It substitutes habits of labor, order, and devotion, for laziness, 
vice, and irreligion, and this one can do only by becoming 
the personal friend of the poor man. Taking the visitor of 
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the poor by the hand, the author conducts him into the asy- 
lums of misery with which he was familiar, and shows him 
the virtues and sacrifices which are often hidden in these ob- 
scure retreats, as well as the afflicted hearts which need the 
voice of consolation and the light of hope even more than ma- 
terial aid. While he proposes to carry into the work of char- 
ity all the order and regularity of government action, he con- 
demns the plan of a fixed and permanent tax, that assures to 
the indigent aid beforehand, and gives him a legal claim upon 
it. He thought that society should create every possible 
means of preventing poverty ; but that charity should be free, 
though well ordered, and come in, like the grace of God, 
merely to help infirmity. The plan detailed in this manual, 
and carried into effect, at one time, in Paris, seems to offer 
every blessing both to the almoners and the beneficiaries. In 
1822 he inserted in the Journal of the Society of Christian 
Morality an article upon the co-operation of young persons in 
charitable establishments, which serves as an admirable appen- 
dix to the " Visitor of the Poor." This eloquent appeal to the 
best sentiments of the young, to give worthy aliment to their 
craving for activity, proposes that they should associate them- 
selves with the ministers of charity, to learn the art of benefi- 
cence as they would any other art, by experiment. 

It was natural enough that De Gerando should go from 
teaching the art of doing good to that of moral self-culture. 
It was in 1824 that he published his work on Self-Education, 
whose title stands at the head of our article. We shall not 
analyze it, but refer our readers to its pages. While he was en- 
gaged upon it, Madame de Gerando died, as is indicated in the 
touching dedication of it to the memory of his best friend. 

In 1827 he published a work upon the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb. It was the development of a single chapter 
in his first work upon Signes. A Professor of the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris speaks of this work as 
the classic upon its subject, and the surest guide for the in- 
structor. It was evidently written con amore. In one of his 
private journals he says, " May one day some deaf mute write 
upon my tomb, He loved as a father.'''' It was the love which 
inspired his pen that makes all he has written so efficient. 
35* 
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Another blessed institution which De Gerando founded in 
Paris was the working asylum for young girls who had taken 
one false step, but who, not being wholly corrupted, might, as 
he thought, be snatched from a disorderly life by opening for 
them a place of refuge and repentance, where they could be 
accustomed to labor, and, after having been restored to the 
paths of honor, perhaps be reconciled to their families. This 
beneficent institution was pronounced of public utility by a 
formal ordinance of Louis Philippe in 1843, the year after 
De Gerando's death, and named the Working Asylum of 
De Gerando. 

The course of the Polignac ministry in 1830 had excited 
his mind to the greatest degree. He said to his friends, 
" Nothing arrests these men, and I presage the worst of mis- 
fortunes." On the day when the fatal ordinances appeared, 
he went to his usual Lecture on Administrative Law, but 
found it impossible to master his emotion, and fainted in the 
arms of one of his pupils. The exquisite sensibility of the 
young soldier of Lyons reappeared unchilled in the statesman 
and philosopher. It was still his regard for others, not for 
himself, that controlled the pulses of his life. Everything 
about him was consistent. 

When the new monarchy was constituted, though De Ge- 
rando was made peer of the realm, he was little engaged in 
the active administration, and thus had the more leisure to 
devote himself to the fundamental interests of his country. 
In 1832 he published his " Normal Course for Primary Instruc- 
tors," which he had delivered at the opening of the Normal 
School established at the epoch of the Restoration, by M. de 
Chabrol, the Prefect of the Seine. Three times had he re- 
peated this course viva voce. He did not consider it beneath 
his dignity to hold conversations with candidates for the pri- 
mary schools. The lectures not delivered from notes at first 
had to be written from his memory to answer the urgent re- 
quests of those who were destined to the office of teaching. 
In this work he begins with saying that he prefers the term 
primary teaching to popular education. The people, he says, 
are not a caste apart in society, but society itself. There is 
no special education for the people, as there is no special 
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morality for the people. Reason and virtue are the patrimony 
of all. But there is a special education for every successive 
age of the individual. He devotes his attention, first, to phys- 
ical education, whose importance he considered fundamental. 
He then gives a short philosophic sketch of the faculties of 
the human mind, in language clear and precise, analyzing the 
peculiarities, the laws, and the mutual relations of each. He 
then examines different methods of training these faculties ; 
the value of each of them ; the defects incident to each. He 
shows that it is moral education which crowns the man, and 
puts him in possession of all his powers ; and that moral devel- 
opment involves religious training. Every page of this pre- 
cious volume exhales the perfume of virtue and goodness. 

As a member of the House of Peers under Louis Philippe, 
De Gerando occupied himself exclusively with moral ques- 
tions. He led the debates upon the question of the labor of 
children in the manufactories. He wrote the report upon the 
project of an act for borrowing money for the installation of 
M. de Borald, the Archbishop of Lyons, in which he defined 
the reciprocal relations of the state and the clergy. 

For many years De Gerando exercised the functions of Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Beneficence in the Eleventh 
Arrondissement of Paris ; and always himself presented its 
moral and administrative accounts, pointing out any improve- 
ments that might be made in the methods of procedure. Nor 
did he limit himself to directing what should be carried by 
the almoner to the houses of the poor ; he often went himself 
to visit those sad dwellings, and he gave the poor audience 
once a week at his own house, when his cabinet, antechamber, 
staircase, and all the halls would be crowded. He listened 
and talked to them like a father, and accompanied all the 
material aid he dispensed with counsels, exhortations, and 
encouragements. No poor creature worthy of aid, or whom 
aid could benefit, implored his inexhaustible bounty in vain. 
He exercised abundantly that charity of soul, described so 
vividly in the " Visitor of the Poor," which addresses the heart 
of the unhappy, raises them in their own eyes, and inspires 
energy to endure misfortunes that cannot be averted. 

Admitted into the General Council of Hospitals in Paris, 
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in 1834, De Gerando was obliged to resign this bureau for 
more extended labors. He was charged especially with the 
care of the Hospital of the Maternity, where our Elizabeth 
Blackwell received so important a part of her education ; also, 
with that of the Foundling Hospital. And who could better 
comprehend and perfect the work of Vincent de Paul ? Every 
week he gave audience to the director of that hospital, exam- 
ined its registers, and went to inspect the establishment with his 
own eyes. He visited its schools every year, presided in per- 
son over the distribution of the prizes, and addressed paternal 
counsel to the children of both sexes. He also created a Sun- 
day school, where the orphans who were apprenticed in Paris 
could come and continue their education. He took an exact 
account of everything concerning the orphans placed in the 
country, and did not content himself with mere statistics of 
admission, mortality, and statements by their employers. He 
required an account of the moral condition of each one of 
them ; of their individual dispositions and conduct, and the 
conduct of their adopted parents. He took measures to form 
a committee of patronage in each locality, to watch over their 
education and their future. He also established a service of 
inspection in the departments ; and every year one of the supe- 
rior officers of the Paris Hospital was sent to inquire after 
each individual child, and to learn its position and physical 
and moral state. In the vacations of the Council of State and 
School of Law, he went himself to visit these objects of his 
benevolent attention, going into the humblest cottages to see 
and judge for himself. His carriage, on this occasion, was 
filled with books, and with chocolate and sugar, which he dis- 
tributed according to the ages of the poor children. It was a 
touching spectacle to see this peer of Prance, this learned phi- 
losopher, in the midst of the country people, and of orphans 
from their birth, giving to one a caress, to another a reward, 
to all encouragement. At his approach the children would 
run to meet him, and press around him, placing their little 
hands in his, and calling him their dear papa from Paris. 

No person possessed documents so rich and complete upon all 
the establishments for beneficence in Europe as did De Gerando. 
In 1831, the French Academy offered a prize for an essay on 
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Charity, considered in its principles, in its applications, and in 
its influence upon morals and social organization. De Ge- 
rando, on this occasion, at the instance of his friends, composed 
his treatise upon Public Beneficence ; and his work divided the 
prize with two other persons. The same year the Academy of 
Bourdeaux proposed as a question the Means of Preventing 
Poverty. The chapters on this subject from his essay crowned 
at Paris were sent to Bourdeaux, and carried off the prize. 
His manuscript, doubly crowned, was revised, completed, and 
published in four volumes, in 1839. The work is a compar- 
ative history of charity in all times and in all nations, con- 
taining accounts of the heroes of beneficence and their 
methods, made with immense and generous labor, involving 
journeys into other countries, and examination of their in- 
stitutions. It is an exposition also of the doctrine, that 
society, as such, must combine all efforts for the profit of its 
indigent classes. It is a record of the good works of men, 
which, as St. James has said, prove the purity of faith, which 
more or less have ever mingled with and softened the sad 
annals of human crime, and which, making a science of be- 
neficence, promise a fairer future. 

Without making personal happiness his aim, De Gerando 
enjoyed more than is common. Honored in the Republic, the 
Empire, and under the Charter, and made by Louis Philippe 
peer of the realm, public esteem surrounded him. The most 
celebrated scientific societies of Europe sought him as an as- 
sociate. But, more blessed still, he enjoyed the sweets of the 
tenderest friendship, and the most delicious joys of domestic 
life. He had two sons of his own, who were the happiness 
and consolation of his old age ; and twelve adopted children, — 
five orphan children of his own brother, and seven of his 
wife's sister, — most of whom still live to bless his memory. 

But the felicities of life expose us to its griefs. As early as 
1821, he lost his beloved friend Camille Jordan. He had 
hardly recovered from the sadness of this bereavement, when, 
in 1824, his beloved wife was torn from him. The death of 
this noble woman threw him into the most profound affliction, 
and for a time paralyzed all his energies. His health was 
seriously affected, and for a season he lost the taste for labor 
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and the impulse to do good. Recovering from this dejection, 
he wrote in his journal, " Henceforth there are for me no 
pleasures, but there still remain duties." 

We have already indicated how he fulfilled these duties, 
even to the age of seventy. But his incessant activity at 
length produced a decline of strength. A disease of the heart 
brought on accesses of the most painful depression, which for 
another would have been insurmountable, b\it which did not 
check his manifold labors. When he was counselled to take 
rest, he replied, like the great Arnauld, " I will rest in eterni- 
ty." His nature at length was exhausted ; the flame which 
animated his life consumed it. Intolerable anguish drove him, 
in the autumn of 1842, to the baths of Ne"ris. They did him 
no good, and his end was presaged by sufferings which yet 
could not destroy the serenity of his spirit. He declared that 
his malady was a blessing, inasmuch as it was an occasion of 
patience, and brought him nearer to God. " In the bosom of 
the thick and sombre cloud," he said, " a ray of light appears, 
to penetrate, rejoice, and fortify my soul. It directs my thought 
to God, whose will I accept with filial confidence. Whatever 
he ordains for me will be a good." He noted in his journal of 
the 9th of November the occupations of the previous night. He 
rose early on the 10th, after a night of cruel suffering, and, 
still meditating a benevolent project, made a note of a chari- 
table resolution in his journal. Then, fatigued and as if ex- 
hausted, he sat down in a great arm-chair by the fireside, and 
expired without a struggle. 

To seek truth, to do good, was the device of De Gerando, 
and he was faithful to it. He was one of the few who find 
the ends of life in the inclinations of the heart, their felicities 
in their duties. He lived to demonstrate salutary ideas, and to 
sustain suffering humanity. We have seen that, as a philoso- 
pher, he defended the activity of the spiritual nature, while 
the cold doctrine of sensation reigned over the mind of his 
time. As an historian he brought a glorious and fruitful past 
of the human mind before an age which the brilliancy of new 
discoveries had left too ignorant of the thoughts of other ages. 
As a publicist, after having borne part in the administration 
of a vast empire, he made a regular scientific digest of the 
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laws of this administration. As a philanthropist, after having 
diffused instruction under all its forms, and applied charity to 
all miseries, he drew up a methodical code of beneficence, in 
order to teach others to do what he did so perfectly himself. 
Twenty-five volumes of judicious and useful rules for thinking 
rightly and acting well, and more than fifty years consecrated 
to the uninterrupted work of doing good, entitle De Gerando 
to the most careful attention, when he proposes to teach the 
means of self-education and moral perfection ; and this remark 
brings us back to the work whose title we have placed at the 
head of our article, and which our narrative cannot but recom- 
mend. As a text-book in the higher seminaries of youth, as a 
manual of life to lie by the side of the Bible in our private 
chamber, we do not know what can take its place. 



Art. VI. — History of Latin Christianity, including that of 
the Popes, to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart 
Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul's. In Eight Volumes. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860-61. Vols. II.- V. Small 
8vo. pp. 551, 525, 555, 530. 

In our last number we gave a rapid sketch of the temporal 
relations of the Christian Church during its chrysalis period, 
extending from its organization under Constantine to its prep- 
arations for independence and conquest on the partition of the 
Carlovingian empire. We there stated that the fictitious Can- 
ons of Ingilram, and the forgeries of the Pseudo-lsidor, were the 
efficient instruments in bringing about the revolution which in 
the middle of the ninth century reversed, in many important 
particulars, the relative positions of the secular and ecclesias- 
tical powers. The lapse of a thousand years has wellnigh 
obliterated the history of that revolution. The principles it 
established became, in the new order of things, the especial 
prerogatives of the class which controlled all learning and edu- 
cation ; and as those principles commanded obedience only as 
they were believed to draw their origin from primitive and 



